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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 

BY EDOOAKD BOD. 



The universities of the United States appeared to me to be 
young and strong, full of life and promise — nursery gardens in 
which trees are growing that are already vigorous and cannot fail 
to bear fine fruit. Although they gather inspiration from Eu- 
ropean experience, they preserve their individuality. They bear 
the imprint of the originality belonging to the new race which 
has produced them and which cultivates them with predilection. 
One of the characteristics of this race which struck me most 
forcibly is its taste and its respect for traditions. Not having 
as yet any traditions of its own, by reason of its youth, it seeks 
to create them, and history is its help from day to day, or else it 
seeks to re-establish connection with those of the old world from 
which more immediate needs had almost completely separated it 
for a time. 

The universities are in effect the natural connecting link be- 
tween the distant past of European culture and the future of 
the new civilization, which is working itself out on the other 
side of the ocean. This is one of the reasons, I believe, why 
they are respected and loved: they represent the only thing which 
the active and audacious genius that is mastering the forces of 
nature cannot improvise — the slow growth of generations, the 
intellectual capital whose orderly and continuous accumulation 
cannot be forced by speculation. It must be acquired with pa- 
tience. 

The fathers have not had the leisure to do this, but the 
sons will have it; and thus will be repaired the broken chain 
which will connect by links of knowledge the peoples of yesterday 
with those ef to«m©rrew» 
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It seems to me, however, that the American universities have 
not only an American physiognomy, but that each has its own 
peculiar character; each seeks its ends by means of its own 
choice. Strolling through the beautiful avenues of Cambridge, 
for example, I thought of the peaceful retreat which certain 
small towns of Germany offer to science, where the student is far 
from the turmoil of the world, where the university buildings 
never fail to recall to the memory the "templa senna" of the poet. 
In New York and Chicago, on the contrary, the universities, al- 
though isolated as far as possible, are hardly more than episodes, 
if I may say so, of the maelstrom of life that carries them along 
with it. Am I mistaken? Yet I imagine that the young men who 
are preparing themselves there for the work of life will become, 
almost of necessity, men of action, fighters; while others, who 
are brought up in quiet centres already possessing some consecra- 
tion of age, will retain in their inmost nature the taste for 
more deliberate reflection, in which they will love to take refuge 
sometimes as in a sanctuary. 

Cornell impressed me much by its practical and professional 
features. This teaching of students to use their ten fingers, to 
handle tools and to make for themselves what cultivated men 
are always inclined to ask others to make for them, is judicious 
and up to date. It gives the death blow to the prejudice which 
despises manual labor and exalts beyond all reason the work 
of the brain. 

I am very far from being one of those who believe in 
the dogma of equality; but, if there is any point on which it can 
be admitted, it is this: Human effort, whatever it may be, is 
equally noble. Eidiculous pride alone measures out differences 
between occupations and classes by chimerical rounds of an 
absurd ladder. The workshop by the side of the laboratory, the 
school of agriculture by the side of the Latin classes, the model 
dairy by the side of the library — here is a conception that will 
in the end overthrow that deplorable ladder, which in our coun- 
try is climbed by too large a number of young men of fortune 
destined to idleness, or ambitious youths condemned to misery. 
Moreover, it seems to me that higher education everywhere had 
an essentially practical side: the "seminaries," for example, have 
in general the plan and the equipment to which they are en- 
titled i hm%% they yi«W e&e#l}Mii remits* ** I »a told. 
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An innovation that I appreciate without, however, being able 
to measure its full scope, is that of uninterrupted sessions in the 
University of Chicago, whose vitality shines forth with so much 
brilliancy and enthusiasm. We have vacation courses in a few of 
our European universities, but they do not go to the extent of 
doing away with vacations entirely. I am reminded of the song 
we used to sing when July drew near: 

"Vivent les vacances 
Denique tandem . . . . " 

In truth, the vacations have hitherto been one of the essen- 
tial elements of university life, and these times of complete and 
forced cessations during the summer season have always seemed 
salutary to teachers as well as pupils. Hence I cannot help re- 
serving my opinion on the Chicago innovation. There, however, 
everything moves so fast that nobody thinks of resting. 

A European cannot visit the American universities without 
admiring the perfection of all that makes up their material 
equipment. 

We have no idea whatever of such conveniences. We con- 
tent ourselves with old buildings which have sometimes stood 
for several centuries, and which are restored and retouched, 
as well as may be, from time to time to adapt them, as far as 
possible, to the needs of the moment. When hygiene discovers 
that the air must be renewed, windows are put in the walls. 
They are built higher and flanked with wings and additions, 
when an increase in the number of students requires. We wait 
until they burn down before building new ones; but they do not 
burn down, for they are solid. They leave much to be desired. 
We love them, however; for, if they no longer answer present re- 
quirements, they have made us what we are. Their walls crumble, 
their floors are worn and in their halls we breathe the odor of 
ancient things; but this odor is dear to us; we love to breathe 
the past which it represents, the bygone days which it has pre- 
served. And we think, not without pride, of all the glory which 
has been gathered there, of the illustrious teachers who have 
taught in those chairs, of the great men who have sat on those 
age-worn benches. That is no reason, however, for not mar- 
velling at the modern equipments, so admirable in their complete- 
ness, which may be seen at New York, at Chicago, at Philadelphia, 
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and even in universities of less importance. There is not a single 
detail that is not perfect. After a visit to them, one seels — 
even with some spirit of opposition — for something to criticise 
and one finds nothing. It is too good; we have to look else- 
where if we must find fault. 

I have looked, and this is what I have found. The American 
universities require too much of their professors. They are not 
alone, to be sure, in this fault; it is found in other democratic 
and new countries, where public instruction is organized by per- 
sons who have much good will, but who are unable to judge of 
the conditions of higher culture. One must belong, to some 
extent, to the profession to appreciate the amount of labor rep- 
resented by a well prepared lecture and the importance of offer- 
ing to students no lectures that are not well prepared. Now, to 
many people, the actual time required to give the lesson is all 
that counts; they are persuaded that when a professor is deliver- 
ing his lecture he is doing the major part of his task, and if 
they have any authority, they consider only how his work — such 
as they understand it — may be increased, for the greater good 
of the students and the university. This is to me the worst of 
all errors; to overload the courses of a university is to work for 
poor results. The professors do not then give their full meas- 
ure, for it is physically impossible to prepare lectures for eight 
or ten hours a week; and the students suffer from what is im- 
perfect in the work of their teachers. Here, more than in any 
other domain, quality is of far greater importance than quantity; 
for university instruction aims less at imparting positive knowl- 
edge than at furnishing a good method. Hence I cannot help 
considering our French habits preferable in this important point. 
Let there be few lectures, but let each be a masterpiece, whose 
excellence shall have no other limits than those of the professor's 
ability. 

I liked greatly the little I saw of student life. The students 
with whom I had the opportunity to talk familiarly delighted 
me with their frankness, their good will, their mixture of pre- 
cocious maturity and juvenile qiialities, of brightness and 
seriousness. 

It is very delightful to see these vigorous, healthy, robust 

young men devoting sufficient time to hygiene and thus avoiding 

the evils of overwork. Indeed, overwork must be an empty word 
VOL. clxix. — no. 514. 27 
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here, judging by the leisure they have and the very intelligent 
way in which they employ it. Representations of plays — ancient 
and modern, French, English, German or Greek — games of 
cricket, baseball, football, athletic exercises, clubs of all sorts 
furnish activity enough to fill all the hours of the day, all the 
days of the term, and all the terms of their course. 

"But when do you find time to work?" I asked one of them. 

He answered: "Sometimes." 

As a matter of fact, their work is done, and, I have a thou- 
sand reasons to believe, well done. Their very pleasures are of 
service to them. 

At Harvard University I attended a representation of one 
of Kotzebue's plays given by the German club. Almost all the 
actors spoke correctly, with little accent and much fluency. In 
the same university I often met the young members of the 
French club, to whom I am indebted for the honor and the plea- 
sure of my voyage. They use the language of every day very 
well, and the representations which they are preparing with great 
care will no doubt greatly contribute to its mastery. Knowledge 
need not be repulsive, work wearisome nor science forbidding. 
At Ithaca I followed the varying fortunes of a game of base- 
ball. The display of strength, agility and skill was admirable. 
We admire it yet more when we consider that these athletes 
will become, and indeed are already, men of thought. Ah! how 
they banish from our minds the time-honored image of an 
emaciated, sickly and top-heavy scholar! 

One detail struck me which I will frankly point out, with- 
out being unaware that I may wound certain very respectable 
convictions. I was greatly surprised by difficulties created in 
various places by laws or regulations due to the efforts of total 
abstainers. When I found the students who have no tavern and 
who, in their clubs, cannot drink beer or wine without procuring 
a private supply in each case, I immediately felt very sorry for 
them, as I did for myself also on the rare occasions when I had 
to share their fate. I certainly am in accord with all respect- 
able people in endeavoring to fight the ravages of alcohol, and 
I can understand why they should try to suppress spirituous 
liquors because they are dangerous. But fermented beverages! 
Wine is as natural as Apollinaris water, beer is as wholesome as 
ginger-ale; to forbid their use in order to prevent their abuse 
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looks to me only like a deplorable paradox. I think of the gay- 
ety of my student years, and I wonder what they would have 
been without the light white wine of the canton of Vaud, with- 
out the good rich German beer. 

Yet I may be mistaken. Every country has its own customs. 
The American students, even those who drink nothing but 
water, are lively, gay and manly young men. They have other 
pleasures which are just as good as ours. 

I carry with me the best of recollections of the students of 
the United States, as well as of their teachers, and I wish to dedi- 
cate these too brief notes to the one who was my guide and com- 
panion during my stay at Harvard. If many of his comrades are 
like him, America may expect a fine fruitage from her young 
universities. 

Edouabd Rod. 



